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dissentient minority to be coerced into obedience (for
then they can keep their self-respect and their con-
fidence in their own intelligence) than to merge them-
selves with the majority on the ground that they are
democratically bound by the majority's decision.    In
the same way Godwin makes short work of natural
rights :   for these rights, if positively understood, will
go  butting into  Godwin's sacred  principle of justice.
* The  positive rights of man  are  all of them super-
seded  and  rendered  null  by  the   superior  claims   of
justice/     He   thus   brings   against   Paine   the   same
argument that was afterwards used by Bentham, for
the  gulf  between  Godwin's   ' claims   of  justice'  and
Bentham's * claims of utility 9 is not a wide one.    No
amount of public opinion, no forest growth of natural
rights  can  make  the  wrong  policy the  good one  or
turn the unjust man to justice.    This, at first sight,
may seem like conservatism, but where Godwin broke
right away from Burke was in his insistence on the
individual's task of choice.    Burke abused democracy
because he thought it enslaved superior people : Godwin
abused it because he thought it enslaved every one.
This carries us to the fundamental basis of Godwin's
theory, namely his psychology. Godwin believed in
the perfectibility of man, and he believed in it because
he considered human nature to be infinitely malleable.
Man is what he is because of his environment: on the
other hand, that environment is not immutable. It
is not, as Montesquieu had affirmed, climate that settles
our fate : it is the nature of our social institutions.
Man is moulded by his institutions, but he can in, turn
react upon and change those institutions. All that
is necessary is to prevail upon him to act. The cause
of his present inertia is simply his ignorance. Godwin
held a severely intellectualist view of human nature,